PHILOLOGISTS AT
a fierce bang upon his desk, saying, That's a Scotch thing'.1
In that one action, says Ruskin, 'he rejected himself from being
my master5.2 It was just fifty years after Ruskin's parents had
sent him to attend Dale's lectures at King's, that Ruskin
recorded his recollections:8
The lectures (says Ruskin) were on Early English Literature,
of which, though I had never read a word of any before Pope,
I thought myself already a much better judge than Mr. Dale.
His quotation of 'Knut the King came sailing by5 stayed
with me; and I think that was about all I learnt during the
summer.
But Ruskin's memory had played him false. Seven years after
Ruskin had given this summary of Dale's lectures, Dale's grand-
daughter extracted from her grandfather's desk an Essay which
Ruskin had written for him in that year 1836. It shows, as
Ruskin's boyish letters also show, that he paid more attention
to his professor's instruction than he remembered fifty years
later.
In later life, after Ruskin had become Slade Professor of Fine
Art at Oxford, he held very sound views as to the position of the
Professor in a well-ordered Commonwealth:
Girls (he said) should be taught to curtsey, and boys to take
their hats off, when a Professor (or otherwise dignified person)
passes by.4
Now, observe the boy Ruskin taking off his hat to Professor
Dale.
In the same year that Ruskin became his student, Dale edited
a text-book for the use of his classes. It was adapted from an
American text-book by the Rev. John Todd (an interesting
example of that connection between the first professors of this
College and the American Universities, of which it would be
easy to multiply examples).8 Dale's edition of the Student's
Guide carries out his principle of Imparting moral as well as
1 Work, Library Edition, xxxiv, p. 365.
2 xxxv, p. 83.            8 xxxv, p. 178.             * xxyn, p. 14.
6 For Long and Key, see BRUCE, History of the University of Virginia, 1818-19,
esp, vol. II.
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